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Art. IX.— Observations on the Mar&thi Language. By the 
Rev. Dn. Stevenson. 

{Bead 2nd January, 1841.) 

The study of the vernacular languages of India is every day 
becoming a subject of more and more importance. The Govern- 
ment, yielding to the voice of reason, has decreed, that in every 
province the language of the people shall be the language of their 
rulers. Christians and philanthropists, in every district of the 
country, are preparing books and communicating the elements of 
learning to the native inhabitants, in their own dialects. Grammars 
and dictionaries of the principal vernacular tongues, exist either 
printed or in manuscript ; and the speech of the common people 
instead of being despised as a jargon, is every where cultivated as 
a language. 

Circumstances having led me to pay particular attention to the 
Maralhi, I am desirous of laying before the Society a few obser- 
vations I have made on the nature and peculiarities of this lan- 
guage, and its connection with the other languages of India. 

I still remember the interest and delight with which I first read 
Colcbrooke's essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages; and I 
have lately, also, been much pleased with Mr. Campbell's essay on 
the Telugu, prefixed to his grammar of that language. I should wish 
to see similar essays on all the languages of India, and therefore 
think it but right to furnish to others at a distance, through the 
medium of the Asiatic Society, a few remarks on the language 
which I have made my principal study. 

It was natural for those who had studied the Sanskrit, and were 
chiefly acquainted with the Hindustani and Bengali languages, to 
suppose that these, and all the other languages of Hindustan, were 
but corruptions of the parent tongue, which was used by Vyasa 
nnd Manu in giving laws and a religion to India. And even when 
learned Europeans in the north became acquuiuted with the natives 
of Southern India, and had got them to reduce their vernacular 
dialects to writing, the writers, being Brahmans, used almost wholly 
words of Sanskrit origin, to the exclusion of many of a class 
entirely different, which were far more familiar to their countrymen. 
Even Mr. Colebrooke, while admitting in one part of his essay that 
about one-tenth of the words in the Hindi language could not be 
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referred to a Sanskrit origin, still expresses a doubt whether, after 
all, the ground-work of the language were entirely different. 

Mr. Campbell objects to the Telugu, Kannadi, and Tamil, being 
considered merely corruptions of the Sanskrit. He considers them 
with the Malayalim, to be sister dialects, radically different from the 
language of the Vedas ; and the Sanskrit intermixture, of the same 
nature as the Latin which has intermingled with the Saxon ground- 
work of the English. The same I conceive, though in a less degree, 
to be the case with the Marathf ; and also, most probably, with the 
Hindu, Bengali, and all the languages of Northern India. The 
Sanskrit proportion becomes less and less as we advance southward, 
and is least in the Tamil ; just as the Latin proportion of the 
modern languages of Europe decreases as we advance northward. 

In the MariUhi language, the analysis of twelve pages taken 
separately throughout Molesworth's dictionary, gives about fifty 
thousand words, of which about ten thousand may be reckoned 
primitives, and the rest derived from these. Of the primitives, 
about one-half are Sanskrit, either entirely or almost in a state of 
purity. And of the remaining five thousand, two more are still 
Sanskrit, though considerably corrupted ; one thousand are Persian 
und Arabic ; and two thousand, or one-fifth of the whole, uncon- 
nected with any of those languages, but belonging to what I con- 
ceive to have been the language of the aborigines of India. Many 
of the words of this class agree with the Telugu, Kannadi, and 
Tamil, and arc also to be traced in the Hindu and Gujarathf, where 
there is not the slightest connection with the Sanskrit. 

It is a singular circumstance connected with this view of the 
subject, that the peculiar language of the principal tribe of Ramusis, 
who inhabit the hilly districts in the MariUhi country, agrees 
remarkably with the Telugu. Captain Mc Intosh, in his history of 
that tribe, accounts for this by saying, that probably they formerly 
emigrated from Telitigana. He confesses, however, that he has no 
authority to say so from their traditions, though another tribe that 
spoke a language somewhat different, had preserved among them a 
tradition of having emigrated from the Carnatic. 

To illustrate the connection between the southern and northern 
languages of India, in reference to aboriginal words, and to show 
what place the Marathf holds among its sister dialects, I have 
thought it better to bring forward a number of successive vocables, 
than to pick and choose throughout the language. I have analysed, 

then, the first five pages of the letter *& in Molesworth's Marathf 
dictionary, and now submit the result of that analysis. 
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Half the words are Sanskrit, or formatives from these, or cor- 
ruptions of Sanskrit words. By Sanskrit, I mean such words as 

tfroff " a bracelet," which is pronounced in Mar&thf as in its 

original language, except that the final TO is omitted as is usual. 

Sanskrit corruptions are such as #nift derived from the 

above j tt " a side." corrupted from ?sfif j and ^m 1 " to be killed," 

corrupted from "^W (to cut), which in Tamil becomes ^. 

Two words belong to the foreign auxiliaries of the Hindustani. 
The rest arc aboriginal words, to the particular nnalysis of which 
wc now proceed. 

1. ^TO. (Kangkara), used in Sanskrit, but translated " (1) vile, 
bad) (2) butter-milk mixed with water." 

In Hindi, it means " a nodule of lime-stone." 

In Gujardthf, " a pebble." 

In Marathf, (1) " a pebble ," (2) " gravel." 

In Telugu, " gravel." In Bengali, " gravel." 

Here we have a striking agreement, or, at least, close analogy 
among the meanings of this word in the vernacular languages, 
while nothing but the wildest fancy could point out any connection 
between one of these significations, and that which the word bears 
in Sanskrit. 

2. '4*1$ " an undetermined plant j" relative to which, till de- 
termined, it is impossible to say whether it be from the Sanskrit or 
not. 

I i 3. 4*riu" (kanggane), " to be reduced and enfeebled by sick- 
ness." In Kannadi, kangedu means, " to become lean ;" hence the 
Hindi ^'Hff "poor, destitute)", and 4m^ft "destitution." The 
Telugu word for the same thing, is kakkarili, by a change of some 
of the allied letters. 

4. ^Pl (kach), I. "grittiness, roughness)" hence, probably, the 
Telugu kache, " waste land," and the Hindi j33Tl kachchu, 
" rough, unfinished." 2. " A yielding or fulling back )" hence, 
Hindi and Mardthf ^fritl (kachanc), '* to slip or give wuy." 3. " A 
state of crowdedncss j" hence the Telugu word gachchupachchagu, 
" to throw into disorder." Hence, also, perhaps, *K^3 " a hull 
of audience." 

5. «IWnlJ (kachamane), " to finger boiled rice j" hence Te- 
lugu, kachamu, " a plate from which to eat boiled rice." Hence, also 
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6. ^Wtc? (kacholcn), of the same meaning, with the termi- 
nation varied. 

7. "%*(<$ (kajel), " a particular move in the Indian game of 

chess." This prohably is corrupted, and should have been 3^5 ; 

as ^»T5f " glass" is vulgarly corrupted from ^RTT. ' The Telugu 
word, meaning the same thing, is kachchadmu, from kachu 1 , to 
play at dice or chess.' 

8. <*H*UjS (kachkol), 1. "a beggar's pitcher," as in Hindi} 
2. " bits of glass ornament," derived, probably, from the Telugu 
word kachehulu, " glittering." 

9. ~%iS (kat), " combination," from the Telugu katu, " a tie." 
Hence, also, Hindi ttm, " a combination." 

10. "ZKStfiZ (katlcat), " wrangling, brawling." The same iu 
Gujarathi. Iu Hindi it is kachkach, |all apparently from the 
Tamil root kattu, " to call aloud." Hence, also, katakata, in Telugu, 
and katakata, in Marathi poetry, meaning the exclamation of grief, 
" alas ! alas !" 

11. *W3i (kathada), " a railing." Hindi SRW.. Gujarathf ^d> 
Telugu ^Z^fZXtHS ; some say from 'OT? (kashtu), " wood," Sanskrit, 
but more probably from the Tamil kadi, " to guard." Yet this may 
be a corruption from the Sanskrit. 

12. 4*Tc? (kantala), " disgust j" much more probably from 
the Telugu 4j (kantu), a root meaning " antipathy, hatred," than 
from the Sanskrit 3RB (kashta), " toil." 

13. ifaT$ (kanthal), " a paeksaddle;" Gujarathi $Z\^S\, Telugu, 
kanthalma. , 

I may observe in passing, that 3i3TT Hindi, means " a market 
suburbs j" and ^i^g Telugu, " a building, an edifice." , 

11. 1®z{3 (kadkad), "a grinding, crashing noi8ej" Telugu, 
«R?W. This, in Hindi, is applied to the noise of laughter. 

15. «fi?T5 (kadadad), " the sound of peals of thunder;" 

cRTR is also used. The Hindi word is <*4l«*i (kadakad), pro- 
bably all from the Telugu root kadaru, " to call aloud." 

■ Many of tlicso words, both in Telugu nnd Mnratlif, linve tho ^ pronounced 
like Is, but iu thin paper I prefer to write for it uniformly, ch. 
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I liave now run over every word in the five pages not evidently 
of Sanskrit origin, or derived from these words themselves ; and 
however I may have failed in one or two instances to establish the 
connection, I think it must be evident to every candid judge, that 
I have shown in the majority of instances, that a very intimate 
relation exists between the Hindi, Marathi, and Telugu ; the first 
of these belonging to the great northern family, and the last to the 
southern family of Indian vernacular languages j evidencing their 
agreement in regard to those aboriginal words which are entirely 
foreign to the sacred languages of the Brahmans. 

I have now to make n few remarks on the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Marathi language, in its connection with the other 
languages of India. 

It cannot fail to strike the most inattentive student of the 
spoken dialects of India, that they proceed in the conjugation of 
the verbs chiefly by means of auxiliaries. The Hindi and Gnju- 
rathi have, properly speaking, no present tense except that of the 
verb to be, which, joined to a present participle, serves for the 
present indicative of all the verbs in the language. This Mr- 
Campbell asserts to be the case also with the Telugu, though by 
the laws of euphony it is somewhat disguised. Such a present 
indicative is also in frequent use in Marathi, though there is also 
another. Of all these languages it may, however, be asserted, that 
about one-half of the tenses are made up of participles joined to 
auxiliary verbs. It is quite the contrary with the Sanskrit, which, 
like the Greek and Latin, proceeds on the system of having different 
terminations generally for the different tenses. There, must, there- 
fore, in India, have been some clement, like the Gothic and other 
Germanic tongues in Europe, to produce this modification of lan- 
guages, the greater part of whose vocables are Sanskrit 5 but where 
will either history or tradition allow us to look for any such modi- 
fying cause, except in an aboriginal language, following a different 
course in this respect from the Sanskrit. In the Marathi, and 
spoken languages generally, the second person present imperative 
is the root of the verb, as in English. 

Verbs in all these languages have, properly speaking, no passive 
voice. A few verbs, it is true, may by the help of ^t (juncn), 
to go, in Marathi, and the corresponding verb in Hindi and 
GujaWithi, and TO to fall, in the southern languages above men- 
tioned, be squeezed into a passive form, but it is an unnatural form, 
and is never used but by Europeans, or natives when imitating 
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them, or translating from another language where a passive exists. 
In Mirathf, no native would say flTfijJT *nwt* (mania jato), I go 

beat ; but would thus express himself, HR ^TiTt' (mar khiito), I 
cat blows. 

It is a characteristic of the southern languages of India, that 
they can be conjugated so as to negate the idea of the root as well 
as to affirm it. But the most singular part of this negative con- 
jugation is, that no negative particle appears. The Marathi has 
such a conjugation, but the negative sign «T (na) never disappears. 
Probably in those languages it once existed, but has been dropped 
from interfering with the sign of the first person, which is also «T 
(na), or for some other reason unknown. In Marathi, " don't 

strike," is *JTC (Mara) 7P& (nako) ; this in Telugu is katta ka, 
the nako of the Marathi being, on the above hypothesis, contracted 
to ka. Naku, in Kannadi, means " it is enough ;" and when used 
by itself in Marathi, nako means, " it is not wanted." 

Nouns, again, in all the modern languages of India, instead of 
the seven or eight cases of the Sanskrit, have never more than 
three or four at the utmost ; the place of the others being supplied 
by postpositions, separable particles affixed to the nouns, serving the 
same purpose as prepositions in the modern languages of Europe. 
This is the case, at least, in the Hindi, Gujarathi, Marathi, Telugu, 
Kannadf, and Tamil. 

As an illustration of agreement in minute particulars, I may 

mention that the sign of the dative in Hindi, is ^t (ko), in Kan- 
nadi 1$ (kka), in Telugu «S (ku), in Tamil Iji (kku). What connec- 
tion has this termination with any Sanskrit sign of the dative, and 
yet it is substantially one in four different languages, leading us 
almost without interruption from Cape Comoriu to the Himalaya 
mountains. 

. ^T (nc) in Gujarathi, HI (na) in Marathi, «J (mi) in Telugu, 
and g (nuu) in Kannadi, are frequent signs of the objective case. 

The length to which these comparisons have extended, compel 
me to omit some of the remarks I intended to have made on the 
peculiarities of the language ; and I am even afraid I may have left 
an impression that the Marathi is not so much indebted to the 
Sanskrit as it really is. Of the names of the common relations of 
life, the principal that does not come from that source, is ^TT 
(bap), "a father," used in Hindi, Gujarathi, and Bengali. The 
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Telugu word is TPJ (b&bu), but probably the Kannadf 'Stni 
(appa) is the oldest form, approaching to the abba of the Aramean 

languages. ftnfT the Sanskrit word is often used by Brahmans. 
SHtft " a mother," is a corruption of ^TBT, as from ^jft the Mara- 
tlias form >ftft. 

Of the parts of the body, most, also, may be derived from the 

Sanskrit, except T^R (doken), " the head," which is an aboriginal 
word, and probably connected with the Telugu dokka, " the shell of 
a cocoa-nut." 

The Persian and Arabic words in the language are expressive of 
the laws, religion, and arts introduced by the Mahomcdans into 
India. '. 

The Marftthf language abounds with what have been called 
imitative words, of which we have already had some specimens. 
If any one think that these imltatives form no part of the language, 
or may be formed from the sound of which they are said to be 
imitative, at pleasure, according to the impression on the ear of the 
hearer, he will be much mistaken. Tho natives of India have 
agreed, that the sound emitted by a certuin rude smoking machine, 

is gur-grir, hence their name for it is JS^pft gurguri ; while the 
English soldier has chosen to think that hubble-bubble is a more 
appropriate word for the noise made by the air in passing through 
the water. 

Some of these formations as <*(£<+$, " hubbub," are Sanskrit, 
but the greater part are not. They are constituent parts of the 
language, however, and are used without any idea of their being 
vulgar or ridiculous. 

The Marathi is a very expressive language, and with the sources 
to draw on we have already mentioned, is capable of being applied 
to all the purposes of science and literature. It is reckoned rather 
harsh. None of the Sanskrit letters are softened down as in Hindi 
and Gujarathf. Tho harsh palatal /, common both to the Vedas 
and the aboriginal language of India abounds, though it be dropped 
even in the moro recent Sanskrit. There are variations in the 
language which amount almost to different dialects, but they are 
hardly of sufficient importance to merit any particular notice here. 

The Brahmans in the Marathi country have kept np the use of 
the Devandgari more than any of their neighbours. They never 
write Sanskrit in any other character, and many Marathi books are 
written in it. 
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They have, however, another character for" the transaction of 
business and epistolary correspondence : it is called the Mod Q»ft?), 
meaning the broken character, an exact translation of the Persian 
Shikasta. This word is sometimes vulgarly pronounced Mud, 
but the idea of the Muds being a tribe, from whence the name 
originated, as supposed by Mr. Colebrooke, is scouted entirely by 
all the natives. They ascribe the origin of the Mod character to 

Ilcrnad Pant (?»ii;2 VRl), who had charge of the hill forts in 
the Dckknn sometime during the Mahomcdan Government. It is 
said, that while on a visit to Ceylon, he administered medicine to u 
holy man, who gave him this with other things as a boon. Hence 

the Brahmans call it the Paishach Lipi (^ITf %fa), or cha- 
racter of the demons. The truth Is, that it is nothing but the 
Nngnri rounded a little, and one or]two letters borrowed from the 
alphabets of the south of India to form u character better fitted 
for writing with despatch than the Nagari. Any one, indeed, who 
will compare all the alphabets of India together, and especially 
with the oldest forms of letters existing in the cave inscriptions, 
will soon become convinced that all the varied modes of expressing 
their common sounds are derived from one original character. Of 
the causes giving rise to the variations, the custom in the south of 
writing on palm-leaves with an iron stylus, while in the north they 
write with a reed on paper, is the principal. It is singular enough 

that the cave letter (f\) for *T, remains unaltered in the Telugu and 
Kannadi. 

I have only further to add, that the district in which the 
Maruthi language is spoken, in more or less purity, extends along 
Malabar coast from Goa northward to Damaun, where it yields to 
the Gujaruthi. The language extends eastward to about Hyder- 
abad, where it yields to the Telugu. In the interior it meets the 
Kannadi language at Solapur, and extends northward to about 
Nagpur. The population speaking Marathi is estimated at about 
eight or ten millions. 

Having brought to a close these remarks on the language, I 
trust, at some future period, to be able to lay before the Society some 
observations on the literature of the inhabitants of the Marathi 
country, 



